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The Red Feather . . Is Confused About Confusion 
by Barbara Abel 


(Reprinted from Community, magazine of Community 
Chests and Councils of America, Inc., February 1951) 


“You cannot put three million men under arms and add other 
millions to our labor force without—without” a scratchy, metallic 
voice was pouring through the office partition, and I looked up 
from a manuscript with a scowl. 


“What the——?” 


. creating strains and stresses that tear—strains and stresses 
that tear—stresses that tear at the fabric of—the fabric of—the 
fabric of—the fabric of 2 


I clapped the manuscript down on the blotter with a force that 
made the inkwell skip. 


“In heaven’s name, the fabric of what?” I roared. 


“Our American way of life, I bet,” obliged the Red Feather 


with a grin. 
? 


“.*,. of our American way of life,” proclaimed the scratchy voice. 
“We cannot enroll mothers as workers without—enroll mothers 
as workers without—as workers without—mothers as workers 
without———” 


“Without WHAT?” I shrilled. 
“Without asking father, no doubt,” said the Red Feather. 


“Who is this noisy guy, and what’s he doing in the next office?” 
I demanded. 


“Softly, softly, please. The ‘guy’ is nobody but General George 
C. Marshall. You are listening to a recording of his radio speech 
on the United Defense Fund. One of the stenos has been asked 
to take it down in shorthand, and apparently she’s having trouble 
keeping up with the General, so she has to keep going back over 
the record. They've moved her into the next office so she can 
have some peace and quiet.” 


“Peace and quiet!” My voice dripped bitterness. “She should 
have peace and quiet! While I, who am supposed to be getting 
out a magazine——” 


“If we are not forehanded,” warned General Marshall, “if we 
are not forehanded we shall see a rise in juvenile delinquency—in 
juvenile delinquency—we shall see a rise in juvenile delinquency 2 
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Plain or Trimmed 


“And in adult murder!” I gritted, and started to barge wrath- 
fully for the door, just in time to collide head-on with the Editorial 
Assistant, laden with galley proof. 


“Say,” she began, “on this civil defense stuff, do we say that 
the Volunteer Bureaus are working with civil defense authorities, or 
under “em, or through “em? I'm a little confused.” 


“So are they,” beamed the Red Feather. “I suggest you check 
with the National Advisory Committee on Citizen Participation.” 


“The United Defense Fund will be prepared to do just that,” stated 
General Marshall. “Fund will be prepared to do just that—pre- 


pared to———” 


“Oh, and that reminds me,” chirped the Ed. Asst., “somebody has 
called up to ask, will the plain Red Feather be the symbol of the 
United Defense Fund, or will it have to be trimmed up with eagles 
and torches and stars and stripes?” 


“The Red Feather, plain or trimmed, is still the symbol of united 
I began. 


fund-raising, and 


“The United Defense Fund is an integral part,” chipped in Gen- 
eral Marshall, “Défense Fund is an integral part of—integral part 
of—integral part of 


“All this is very confusing,” sighed the Ed. Asst. 


“Everything is confusing,” | said glumly. “The whole country 
is in a tizzy of confusion. We're at war and we're not at war. 
We must have faith in peace and we must be ready to dive into 
bomb shelters. We must unite to back our government and we 
must fire our leading generals and statesmen. We get pushed around 
by aggressors, but the UN sits in meetings. We must sacrifice our 
all, but Congress argues and debates and debates and argues. I 
tell you, it’s chaos.” 


“Correction, please,” said the Red Feather briskly. “It’s democ- 
racy. Sure, sure, the defense effort is slow and painful; fleas hop 
fast, but giants move slowly. Sure, Congress talks and talks; slaves 
don’t argue, but Democrats and Republicans do. Sure, aggressors 
are fast on their feet; fools rush in, but angels appoint committees. 
Tyranny is simple and direct; democracy is terribly messy. But 
me, I'll take democracy. Of course,” added the RF modestly, “that’s 
just a naive idea of my own, and probably very confusing, but A: 


“T feel sure.” boomed General Marshall, “I feel sure that the 
American people will stand solidly—will stand solidly behind it.” 
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Today’s Crisis and Tomorrow’s Families 


° 


As the Civilian Sees It 
by Mrs. Oswald B. Lord 


I am proud to have a part in this program to Safeguard Our 
Stronghold . . . The Family. 


Our crisis is a continuing one, not to be resolved in a year or 
a decade, but likely to affect our lives and our planning for a 
generation. We must think now about what this fact will mean in 
our lives and the lives of our children, to the family and to the 
community. 


As a result of the world situation, most of our young men and 
many of our young women must serve in the Armed Forces or 
in industry. Older women, too, will leave their homes, just as 
they did during the war, to help take up the slack left by the absorp- 
tion of men into the services. 


Demands are being made on an economy already operating at 
near-capacity levels. Even under pressure of wartime manpower 
rontrols and all-out production, unemployment never has dropped 
much below 700,000. It is obvious that women and older workers 
will have to re-enter the labor market; that hours of work and 
productivity will have to be increased; that available manpower 
will have to be redistributed so that necessary numbers and types 
of workers will be available in industries and communities where 
needed; that civilian defense needs must be given a high priority. 
Fire, police, health and welfare services need auxiliaries to meet 
possible bombing attacks. 


During World War II, labor turnover was a major problem, and 
it bids fair to become a serious source of current production short- 
ages unless community and plant facilities are improved to reduce 
turnover and absenteeism. 


All of this will create a serious threat to the stability of the 
family. For we see the migration of workers from city to city; 
re-entry into the labor force of housewives, many with small chil- 
dren; longer hours of work with emphasis on increased productivity ; 
and continued military expansion. All these factors will lead to 
the loss of normal youth experience in the home and the home 
community for many teen-agers; the deprivation of young children 
of the time and care of the working mother: the absence of the 
father of the family. 
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They have experi- 
enced many firsts. 


Let’s look at the impact on youth alone. Our children and youth 
have never experienced times that were free of stress, except pos- 
sibly during 1949 and early 1950. Born in a depression that had 
knocked the economic pins from under families and businesses, 
raised in the forties when the world was stewing in a pot of war, 
now facing an unsure future—these young people have never known 
normalcy. 


But this generation has experienced many firsts. 


They are the first to live in a one-world concept, knit together 
by the airplane, radio, television. They are the first to be con- 
cerned with the problem of keeping the world from blowing itself 
up. No longer are they primarily concerned with what the future 
world will be like, but rather, if it will be at all. They are the 
first to see the United States tumble, at the end of World War II, 
from a position of the utmost power, economically, materially and 
morally, to one, within the last few months, of uncertainty. of grave 
international complexity. They are the first to take part in military 
training in peacetime. 


One-third of the population of our country falls into this under-20 
group—a group whose adult life has been lengthened at both ends 
with an earlier puberty and a longer life expectancy. 


Is it any wonder that this youthful group is experiencing greater 
tensions than ever in family life. threatening increased delinquency 
and crime, asking “What does it matter? The atomic bomb will 
get us anyhow’? It is easy to understand these “What the hell,” 
“It’s my last fling” youth. 


Infants and toddlers, too. feel the impact of these explosive times, 
in a loss of basic security which will plague them all through their 
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later years. They need the assuring presence of both mother and 
father within the home if they are ever to achieve emotional maturity. 


The community must therefore organize to help .the individual 
and the family in this situation. Some of the important problems 
to which we must give our best thought and our best efforts are 
those of recreation, housing and health. 


Recreation is of paramount importance to young servicemen and 
women during their off-post, off-duty hours, and for them the USO 
is being reactivated under the United Defense Fund. Then, too, 
recreation facilities should also be provided to meet the needs of 
those drawn away from home and into a strange community by 
the demands of industry. 


Already Bremerton, Washington, is feeling the impact of an 
increase of over 2.000 shipyard workers during October, with single 
girls in the majority. The advent of these additional workers has 
meant that Bremerton has had to make special recreational plans 
to fill the needs of these workers. The American Social Hygiene 
Association has received a request from authorities to help investigate 
local conditions and take corrective action. 


There is a big problem of housing both for those in service and 
for industrial and other workers newly settled in a community. 
These latter have recently left old neighborhoods and friends, have 
yanked their children out of school, and are trying to adjust to the 
new neighborhood. Physical moving is almost always disruptive 
emotionally to families, and widespread moving changes the behavior 
standards of a community. 


In facing this problem of housing, we must also face the pos- 
sibility of what will happen and what doubling up will be required 
on the periphery of those industrial centers that might be subjected 
to an attack. In New York City, plans are already being made 
to lodge by law in other homes essential workers and their families, 
with schools and theaters serving as temporary shelters if necessary. 


Children Will Need Day Care 


Another big problem is the provision of day-care centers for the 
children of working mothers. Even in peacetime, we were way 
behind other countries. Czechoslovakia has centers with schools; 
Yugoslavia provides créches at places of work; Poland has centers 
near homes: and Mexico runs government centers for all govern- 


ment workers in the same way that they provide social security. 


A number of cities in the United States report big increases in 
applications for day-care services as mothers go back to work, with 
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all nurseries showing more applicants than they can take. A survey 
of 101 cities in Massachusetts shows that commercial day-care cen- 
ters predominate. Since many commercial agencies are open for 
business purposes without sufficient knowledge or regard for ade- 
quate standards in group care of youngsters, local and national 


Community accept- 
ance is essential. 


‘welfare agencies might consider the important implications of such 
a situation. It is not enough for a community to decide day-care 
centers are needed. It should also work on better attitudes toward 
parents who place children in day-care centers. Better community 
acceptance of a working mother’s needs is essential. 


We must all examine the adequacy of health services and hos- 
pital facilities to meet expected demands in industrial communities. 
Communities, for example, will have to know how to establish 
priorities in the use of a limited nursing staff. For those com- 
munities that need them, we must provide basic local health services. 
Our goal should be a local health unit for every community in 
the United States. 


Schools and school services, which are often curtailed in plush 
peacetime periods. take on an added importance in these days of 
crisis, involving new responsibilities for teachers and provision of 
temporary shelter space under threat of atomic attack. 


It is most important for communities to strengthen or establish 
more information centers for strangers in a strange town and to 
provide consultation services for those with special problems. World 
War II highlighted the direct tie-up between adequate welfare serv- 
ices of all types and the ability of defense industries to keep 
absenteeism and turnover at a minimum. It is most important that 
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guidance and counseling services in schools, churches and employ- 
ment offices be strengthened and extended and that such services 
take into account emotional factors involved in vocational adjust- 
ment and aptitudes for specific jobs. 


Finally, we must give our best thought and effort toward enact- 
ing and enforcing good laws to protect our young people from 
exploitation. 


Let us summarize these many problems arising for the family. 


Inflation brings pressure on all, a shortage of manpower with 
members of the family taking jobs outside the home. Despite 
the manpower shortage, there are those who cannot find employ- 
ment because there is no market demand for their particular skills 
in the particular region where they live. Mother can get a job; 
father can’t. The children say, “What's the matter with Dad?” 


What's the matter with Dad? 


When one family out of seven is changing its residence, it is 
breaking away from the support of relatives, and must turn to the 
new community for help when necessary. The new community 
does not react very quickly to helping a new family, and some- 
times is not aware of its existence until juveniles are involved 
in delinquency. 


We must be watchful of that age-group from 15 to 18 whose 
24 months in military service is a certainty. They feel they now 
have little opportunity of doing anything helpful and significant. 
A headline in the January 15 New York Times states, “War Jitters 
Grow on Campuses as Morale Drops and Many Quit.” The item 
goes on to say that with many students adopting a “What's the 
use?” attitude, restlessness, impatience, confusion, frustration and 
despair are not uncommon. 
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Communities will need to find new and quick ways to relate 
newcomers (victory gardens of World War II were effective) ; they 
will have to meet increased tensions in family life; they will need 
to qualify the physically handicapped for employment. 


There is the problem, too, of shortage of professional workers 
and the drafting of key persons from accustomed jobs. With the 
increased need for volunteers, the young adult will have an oppor- 
tunity to participate in community life. One of the recommenda- 
tions of the White House Conference was that the participation 
of children and youth in times of community stress should be in 
agreement with their stage of development and should be designed 
to minimize their anxieties. 


With unemployment at a minimum, the young will enjoy more 
job opportunities and, because it is their money that they are earn- 
ing, more freedom to spend it as they please. The Philadelphia 
Health and Welfare Council reports that in the Philadelphia public 
schools 1,700 high school pupils failed to return to classes last 
fall in comparison with only 600 a year ago. 


Some Will Need Help F 
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Some communities will need concentrated help in all these areas, 
especially from a national organization, in order to plan local 
programs, rally local resources and establish and operate services. 


An example of such a community is a small town in New Mexico 
where the combination of a new defense industry and a military 
establishment has brought many problems. With an influx of 900 
civilian employees and their families plus 3,000 military personnel, 
this town of less than 7,000 (more than half of Mexican or Spanish- 
American descent) is incapable of absorbing these newcomers, let 
alone of providing even minimum facilities for health and welfare. 


Recent reports show a serious housing shortage; a completely 
inadequate recreation program; threat of a bad venereal disease 
problem; lack of community health services (even of water and 
sanitation); almost complete lack of organized welfare services; 
insufficient municipal planning and financing. This town, needless 
to say, needs national help in planning and establishing a community 
welfare program. 


If housing, day-care centers and recreation are not the primary 
concern of social hygiene, certain important problems in the fields 
of health, education, law enforcement and social protection are 
very definitely its responsibility. Its obligation to meet emergent 
needs in these areas is particularly strongly felt in a time of national 
mobilization like the present, for the following reasons: 
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Complacency toward 
VD is a menace. 


Health 


The control of the venereal diseases has always been one of the 
important objectives of social hygiene. The problem they pose is 
still a serious one and will become increasingly so as movement of 
the population and the separation of young people from their homes 
and home influences, are intensified by military and_ industrial 
mobilization. 


It is important to remember that these diseases are still a major 
public health problem and that penicillin—safe, quick cure that it is— 
does not prevent them, does not confer immunity to repeat infections 
and does not reach many infected persons at all. Already many 
state and local VD appropriations have been reduced on the assump- 
tion that these diseases are no longer a problem; personnel has 
been divected from VD control work before the facts of the case 
warrant it. 


Complacency with regard to the VD problem is a positive menace to 
the public health at a time when we need all our national strength 
to meet the crisis we face. 


Education 


Sound preparation of children and young people for family life 
becomes increasingly important at a time when family ties are 
loosened by the needs of national defense. Parents will have to have 
help in meeting this situation. Schools, churches, group work 
agencies, case work agencies all can supplement the role of parents 
in this field, but their leaders will need increasing aid of all kinds 
to help them to meet this obligation. 


To quote from President Truman’s speech at the White House 
Conference: “We cannot insulate our children from the uncer- 
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What we can and must do is 
equip them to do their part. 


tainties of the world in which we live or from the impact of the 
: problems which confront us all. What we can and must do is to 
equip them to meet these problems, to do their part in the total 
effort—and to build up those inner resources of character which 
are the main strength of the American people.” 


Low Enforcement and Social Protection 


Prostitution is and always has been an underworld racket and * 
its promoters have just one aim—to make money. Prostitution is 
an exploitation of young men and young women for gain. It 
continues to be a major source of VD infections. It is illegal in 
every state of the Union. If it is tolerated, it serves to demoralize a 
police force by introducing bribery and corruption. 


Existing laws against it can be enforced if the citizens of the 
community want them enforced. That fact has been demonstrated 
over and over again. This is a clear case of civic conscience and 
civie responsibility. 


Paralleling law enforcement activities as such must be protective 
measures aimed at guarding young people from exploitation: aid 
to travellers, patrolling of places of commercial amusement, taverns, 
bars and the like by policewomen or specially-trained policemen. 


Rehabilitative measures to assist offenders and delinquents are 
another necessity. There is need for study of detention facilities, 
court procedures, use of policewomen, social and psychiatric services 
offered by courts. Sound work in these related fields will pay 
dividends during the emergency—and_ beyond. 
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Let us remember that in times of crisis many of the inadequacies 
of our society as they relate to young persons become especially 
apparent, and it is only through help and mature leadership in home, 
school and community that the young person can discover the 
strength he has within himself and can learn to use his poten- 
tialities creatively. 


Whose responsibility is it to help young péople meet the chal- 
lenge of a changing, threatening world? 


To help parents meet the peculiar demands of our times? 


To stimulate character guidance opportunities for servicemen— 
for all young people? 


To keep communities clean? 

To preserve the health of the American people? 

To war against the still unbeaten enemy—VD? 

Just a few professional staff people? No, definitely not! 


It’s the responsibility of the parent 
the armed forces 
the minister 
the teacher 
the pharmacist 
the PTA president and other membership 
groups 
the newspaper editor 
the radio and TV station 
the health officer 
the police chief 
the lawyer 
the nurse 
the businessman 
the librarian 
the doctor 
the social worker 
the labor leader 
the industrialist 


Each has a job he can do. 


National agencies must gear themselves to provide specialized 
consultation and information on all these affected programs. They 
must be prepared to go into some communities and work on a 
concentrated basis over a period of time. 


Local health units and welfare agencies have an important part 
to play in keeping defense industry productivity at a high level and 
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in maintaining the morale of the serviceman and his family back 


at home. 


Our public and private institutions, our citizens have a big respon- 
sibility today toward building up a strong nation, both physically 
and spiritually, for as President Truman has said, “Every time our 
American institutions fail to live up to their high purposes, every 
time they fail in the proper administration, the forces of com- 
munism are aided in their attempt to poison the minds of men 
everywhere against our institutions.” 


As the Military Sees It 


by Lieutenant General M. H. Silverthorn 


Those of us who have given our years to the military or naval 
service have long been aware that the Armed Forces bear a close 
relationship to the cultural and educational development of our 
nation. Nothing has been, or ever can be, more important to the 
welfare of our people than the American educational system. 


Before educational facilities in America were so widespread, the 
home and the church were the principal institutions for building 
the foundations of character, citizenship and man’s concern for his 
fellow man. As more and more young men and young women 
were offered educational opportunities, the school became the third 
great influence. And today, there are those who contend that the 
school may have become the greatest of the three. 


With the present mobilization, there are thousands of teen-agers 
entering the service, many of them as volunteers. This fact intensifies 
the interest of the Armed Forces. and we are prepared to assume 
our increased responsibilities in the formation of good citizenship, 
characteristic of our people. It is an opportunity that we welcome, 
but it is a task we cannot accomplish alone. 


1 wish to make it unmistakably clear that the Armed Forces are 
not presuming to take over any of the educational duties that prop- 
erly belong to the homes or the churches or the educational institu- 
tions. Our primary mission has been and will continue to be the 
training of our men as soldiers, sailors, airmen and marines. in 
the interests of national defense. 
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High on the list 
is the building 
of character. 


When this objective is met, the Armed Services must then address 
themselves to their secondary responsibilities. We approach this 
broad field motivated by the thought that national defense itself 
is only for the purpose of saving our nation, and that our nation 
must be kept worth saving by preserving its fundamental concepts. 


High on the list of these American fundamentals is the building 
of character and godliness among our youth, and we consider edu- 
cation to be an indispensable tool in the molding of staunch char- 
acter and moral fortitude. 


But the education of our young people has a more direct military, 
significance, as does the entire development of the character of the 
age groups from which the Armed Services derive their personnel. 
World War II again impressed on us the lesson derived from pre- 
vious wars, namely, that the great superiority of the American 
serviceman over those of other nations lies not only in his patriot- 
ism and his courage. but also in his judgment, ingenuity and 
resourcefulness. 


All of these qualities are products of America’s democratic free- 
dom of thought. All of them are enhanced by America’s system 
of education and training. It is my firm conviction that few men 
can be really efficient soldiers, sailors, airmen or marines, unless 
they know why it is necessary for them to be in uniform. 


Our schools are doing an increasingly good job in this field. 
But notwithstanding this progress, the Armed Forces are still finding 
it necessary to supplement civil education by service-fostered courses. 


As | mentioned earlier, our first responsibility, of course, is to 
train our men as fighting men, quickly and efficiently. That train- 
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Opportunities for Education 


ing occupies their time, however, only during their working hours, 
and those hours are not the ones which are of greatest concern to 
their parents. The American parent knows that the Armed Services 
will improve the health and physique of their young men. They 
know that their boys will be trained efficiently and effectively, as 
has always been the case. It is no accident that the American 
serviceman, by and large, is the best in the world. 


The hours which are of greatest concern to the parents are the 
leisure hours, and these are of concern to the Department of Defense 
as well. To keep our young men busy and out of mischief. we 
have a program to keep them profitably occupied every hour they 
are awake. 


An important part of this program is the opportunity which we 
offer our young men and women to continue their educations. The 
core of this educational program is the United States Armed Forces 
Institute, established at Madison, Wisconsin, and financed by all 
the services. In this regard, our Marines are particularly well off, 
for in addition to USAFI. the Marine can avail himself of the 
services of the Marine Corps Institute, the oldest military cor- 
respondence school of its nature in the country. Today there are 
over 250,000 men and women enrolled in courses offered by these 
two institutes, more than in any single educational institution in 


the world. 


There is an education center, or at least an educational officer, 
at every post, station, airfield and fighting ship, where every service- 
man and woman from recruit to general or admiral may enroll in 
any one of the more than 300 correspondence and _self-teaching 


courses ranging from art to zoology. 


Our young men and women are afforded the opportunity of attend- 
ing organized group study classes. These are taught by both civilian 
and military personnel. At the present time, there are over 2,500 
civilian teachers under contract with the components of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, most of them on a part-time basis. 


In this educational program, we in the Armed Forces hope and 
believe that we may be helping the general cause of education in 
return for the guidance and active assistance which civilian edu- 
cators are rendering to us. I hasten to point out at this time that 
we consider the American Social Hygiene Association one of the 
foremost and distinguished groups of civilian educators in this 
country today. Our emphasis on education is primarily on the 
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practical side, on that scholastic training, be it technical or pro- 
fessional, which will pay dividends in occupational efficiency. 


Another important phase of our guidance program is the athletic 
part. Every American is supposed to have been brought up on 
baseball, basketball and football, but we have found that we cannot 
toss a ball to a group of recruits and let them amuse and improve 
1 themselves. I noted in a recent survey that out of a sampling of 
1,300 typical recruits, it was found that 10% had never played 
any team game of any kind, and that 40% did not know the 
basic rules of any team sport. Today we teach them the rules, then 
teach how to play these games well, with emphasis on good sports- 
manship. Then we discreetly supervise their play to be sure that 
iH everyone gets a chance to participate in a game he can play well. 
and not just stand around and watch it played. 


Of course, we are continuing with our usual recreational pro- 
grams, which have not been greatly changed from the wartime 
facilities with which all of you are certainly familiar. 


Hand in hand with our educational and athletic programs is our 
character guidance effort. This idea originated in the Defense 
Department’s campaign against promiscuity and venereal diseases, 
an effort based in large part on moral and spiritual values. This 
approach was so successful in that field that the program was 7 
extended beyond the venereal problem, and was broadened with 
a view of making the Armed Forces generally more efficient by 
developing a higher moral standard for their personnel. 


VD Control Is a Command Responsibility 


You might be interested to know that the Department of Defense 
considers venereal disease control a command responsibility. It is 
a function of command to impress moral responsibility and encour- : 
age self-discipline in our military and naval personnel. Through 
education, and the American Social Hygiene Association is assist- 


ing us greatly in this regard, we attempt to impress our men and 
women with their moral responsibility and attempt to make it clear 
that continence is not incompatible with health and the fullest degree 
of physical and mental vigor. Thus far, we feel that our program 
has been successful, but we still are troubled with a group we call 
“repeaters.” 


We have in view the welfare of our young men and women as 
well as the welfare of the various components of the Armed Services. 
Our personnel strength figures are increasing every day with the 
influx of young men and women by the draft and voluntary enlist- 
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Their country is 
under obligation 
to serve them. 


ments. These are typical young Americans from homes all over 
the land. These are youngsters who have only lately left their school 
rooms and the influence of their parents and teachers. 


Just as these young people are under obligation to serve their 
country, their country is under obligation to serve them. Their 
country is under obligation to continue, as far as practicable, the 
wholesome influences of the home and the community. We are 
| seeking to do this in many ways, by cooperating with local health 
' and law enforcement officers, by maintaining close liaison with the 


American Social Hygiene Association, by scheduling recreation and 
entertainment, by instructing in moral and spiritual values, by encour- 
aging church attendance, and in other ways. 


It is the Defense Department's aim to take every possible step 
to insure that no man or woman is spiritually, physically or morally 
worsened as a result of time spent in the service, that on the con- 


trary he or she is improving in every way. Our experience to date 
gives us every confidence of overall success in this endeavor. 


While we are thus helping our young servicemen and women, 
we believe that we are helping our Department of Defense. Our 
premise is that the higher the moral and ethical standards of our 
men and women, the greater will be their sense of obligation and 
their desire to perform their duties. 


I could not conscientiously close my remarks without expressing 
the appreciation of all branches of the service for the splendid 
assistance given these programs by the educators. the clergy, the 
professions and the social workers of our country. The plan could 
not have succeeded without their advice and counsel, and without 
the active work of many of you. 
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World War II was a challenge to every human value built up 
from the days of Moses to the Sermon on the Mount, and on into 
the era of the Magna Carta, the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. All these values came under the threat of despots who 
sought to destroy them. Those ruthless men were successful in 
such destruction in many countries of Europe. They might have 
been successful here in America, if we had not struck them down 
by force of arms. 


Let us not fool ourselves today. Let us not be blind to the 
\ fact that right now there are those who would destroy the demo- 
{ cratic way of life in favor of a pagan ideology and totalitarian 
authority. Let us not relent in our preparation and our efforts to 
| meet these threats, by faith and firmness, yes. but also by firmness 
and firepower. 


But, as we prepare with arms, let us also constantly keep in 
mind that the thing that stands between despots and success is 
the spiritual, military and moral might of enlightened and educated 
i people of free nations. 


The Armed Forces are ever mindful of that fact. 1 can assure 
you that the average American youth stands a much better chance 
of coming home a better citizen, after a tour of duty in the service, 
than after a comparable length of time anywhere else. 


THE WAY IT LOOKS TO THEM 


“It depends on the training they had at home.” 


Repeatedly this was the answer six servicemen and women gave 
to questions raised during a discussion of the effects of mobilization 
on the lives of young people at a regional Social Hygiene Day 
conference January 31 in Philadelphia. 


“Do you think 18-year-olds need special preparation for military 
service?” Back came the reply, “It depends on their home training.” 


“What's the reaction among service personnel to the tensions of 
the times? For instance, are they getting into more trouble than 
usual?” Again the response, “If they wouldn't get into trouble 
at home, they won't get into trouble in the service. Being a service- 
man isn’t what makes the difference. Home training is.” 
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It depends on the train- 
ing they had at home. 


Evansville, Indiana, received high praise from a soldier as a town 
with good wartime recreation facilities for servicemen. He liked 
the way the organizations of the town cooperated during the war 
in running one big recreation center for servicemen, and he empha- 
sized that they took care to make it nondenominational and 
nonfactional. 


The panel deplored the fact that after the war civilians denied 
service personnel privileges—such as special amusement and trans- 
portation rates—enjoyed during the war. 


The servicewomen agreed that if they weren't going into the 
city for a special purpose, a military post—with its varied facili- 
ties—held more attractions for them than did the civilian community. 
They also said they felt servicemen respected women in uniform 
more than did civilians. 


A marine felt that fathers recalled to active duty had a particu- 
larly rough time adjusting to military life and work because “they 
can't keep their mind on their work. Mentally, they’re back home 
with the family.” 


The WAVE spoke movingly of pride in her uniform and of a 
sense of duty toward her country. While no one voiced the audi- 
ence’s reaction to the discussion, it is safe to say that many hoped 
the country would feel an equally strong sense of duty toward its 
young people in uniform. 
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THE CASE FOR CHARACTER GUIDANCE 


Everything in Bob’s training says no to the pert little redhead 
in the bar who suggests a quiet drink in her apartment. But he’s 
lonely. They don’t seem to like soldiers in this town. The redhead 
and a few beers make his choice pretty tough. 


Julie. pretty junior hostess at the servicemen’s club, is making 
a decision today, too. So far, she’s obeyed the no-dating rule. 
But the smooth jet pilot with the new convertible says the rules are 
okay for the others . . . she’s too cute to bother with stuffy regulations. 


A furnished room in a big city is the setting for Sally's choice. 
A date with her glamorous married boss? Or movies and a coke 
with the landlady’s son? Where's the adventure in being 18, grown 
up and away from home in a defense job, if dates here are going 
to be just like the ones back home with the boy next door? 


In a one-room school, Jimmie (age 9) is making a decision, too. 
To peek or not to peek over the shoulder of the girl who always knows 
where the decimal points belong? 


None of these decisions seems world-shaking. Yet each will be 
tremendously important in the lives of these young people. 


These boys and girls of ours are working with the raw material 
of character—CHOICES. And the choices they make depend on 


the guidance they receive from us—all of us. 


We all know that character isn’t influenced by parents alone, nor 
just by teachers, ministers, the Armed Forces or youth-serving agen- 
cies, but by a combination of these and many other influences, too. 
And we also know the combination can be haphazard, the results 
unpredictable. Or the combination can become the serious business 
of home and community, of Armed Forces and community, with 
generally predictable results. 


Surely the most carefully thought-out effort at character guidance 
ever undertaken on a large scale in the United States is that of our 
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Character guidance 
is more than a 


What You Can Do... 


“man-to-man” talk. 


Armed Forces. To quote General Bradley, “Character guidance is 
a term developed to define all actions which tend to encourage 
the growth of moral responsibility, spiritual values and strong self- 
discipline in the individual.” 


Let’s think about these words. Moral responsibility. Spiritual 
values. Self-discipline. 


The Armed Forces aim for personal responsibility, not mere 
compliance to command. They know a first-rate serviceman must 
be a first-rate man. 


They make character guidance the job of all officers. noncoms 
to generals. Each man—medical officer, chaplain, line officer, pro- 
vost marshal—has a specific job in character guidance. Each also 
has general responsibilities, such as setting a good example. 


There’s nothing new or different in the Armed Forces’ approach 
to character guidance. Nothing psychological, moral or social that 
we can’t apply to our responsibility for all young people. We 
lack only the planning, only the concerted effort. These we can 
supply. 


First, the adults of a community can join forces to plan how 
to provide experiences and incentives which develop and strengthen 
character. You can’t depend on a few people to devote themselves 
to character guidance. Nor blithely hope that parents will “muddle 
through.” 


1. Develop a Character Guidance Council to find out what help 
parents need. To study the cold facts about environment. To 
determine whether there are enough youth-serving agencies: whether 
they’re adequately staffed and financed; whether every young person 
is getting his share of opportunities for character growth. 
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2. Provide young people with varied opportunities to earn the 
approval of adults they respect and of those their own age. For 
example, in wholesome competitions in art, sports. scholarship— 
under the leadership of warm, friendly men and women—young 
people can find the esteem they seek. Little by little, they'll form 
the habit of making choices acceptable to themselves and to those 
they look up to. 


Good Company 


3. Give young people, especially military personnel away from home, 
plenty of chances to be fine by associating with the fine, high-type 
men and women in your community. Provide home and church 
hospitality, plan week-end house parties, fishing and hunting trips. 
Invite them to take part in civic affairs. Give them an opportunity 
to know people they can admire and emulate. 


4. Hold town meetings, debates, open forums, round-tables in clubs, 
churches, homes to give young people a chance to express their 
ideas and hear the other person’s point of view. And then to 
accept what they decide is good, reject what they feel is bad. 


It is our job to stimulate young people to consider and judge 
the issues in current events, political moves, conflicting ideologies. 
In their talk about books, news, editorial policies of newspapers, 
magazines and radio, they will develop a critical sense and sound 
criteria of right and wrong. It is up to us to help them learn 
to appraise everything—from their conduct on a date to the latest 
movie—against a high standard of moral and ethical values. 


Good Times 


5. Encourage young people to develop their hobbies, creative 
interests, craft and mechanical skills. Provide materials and a 
stimulating setting. Learning, doing, achieving will prevent the 
boredom or loneliness which might move them toward wrong or 
ill-advised choices. 


Everything in Bob's Your sons? Visi- 
training says no. tors to your town? 
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The serviceman needs to find such good times both on the post 
and in your community. Here's where your planning and concerted 
community efforts come in. For some young people seek out oppor- 
tunities, but others need your encouragement to use character- 
developing experiences. 


Good Surroundings 


6. Be sure your community is a decent, clean environment for 
young men and women. If your law enforcement officers tolerate 
prostitution, disorderly bars and taverns or solicitation on the streets, 
your young people will grow cynical about law and order, may 
choose to spend their leisure with pick-ups or in brothels. 


The Armed Forces place a high priority on environment, on 
post and off. General Bradley and our other military leaders know 
that character is not static. It can deteriorate. Bob may have come 
from a fine home and fine home town. But if he visits your com- 
munity—as a serviceman or defense worker or just for the ride— 
and gets a chilly reception, itll be mighty hard for him to resist 
the redhead. 


RATE YOURSELF 


and your community on the Character Guidance Score Sheet. 
; See what your towh is doing to guide and direct young people in 
i their search for maturity and character—and for a good time. 


We're all agreed that young people want to grow into strong, 
self-reliant men and women. If they choose the wrong courses of 


action, the wrong companions, the wrong ways of expressing them- 
' selves, we know we've failed to offer and encourage anything better. 


If they choose the right courses of action, the right companions, 
the right ways of expressing themselves. we'll know the future of 
America is safe in their hands. 


How can you help 
them in their 
search for maturity 
and character? 
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CHARACTER GUIDANCE SCORE SHEET 


Does your community have a Character Guidance Council? A (] Yes 
Youth Council? A similar group to plan and coordinate activities 


for young people? [J No 


Are young people on the council? C Yes 
[] No 


Do you offer classes on marriage and parenthood for young (| Yes 
people? For married couples? For parents of adolescents as well 
as for parents of the very young? Cj No 


Have you studied the attendance at such classes? Do you know [] Yes 
why more people don’t come or why so many do? C1 No 


Do you have enough youth-serving agencies—Y's, Scouts, Camp [] Yes 
Fire Girls, ete.? No 


Do they attract all young people or just a select few ? C] Yes 
No 
Are they well-staffed ? Yes 
No 


Is there a committee to arrange temporary and semi-permanent [| 
housing for service personnel, defense workers and their families? 
To provide approved lodging for servicemen on leave ? 
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Does your public recreation department plan activities for service- 


men and women? 


Do you have a servicemen’s club, well staffed with professional 
and volunteer workers? 


\re the junior hostesses trained for their volunteer work? 


Does your servicemen’s club offer varied activities: field trips to [ 
nearby points of interest, hobby programs, home hospitality, 
dances, Sunday brunch, concerts, sports at your country clubs, 
movies, television, book discussions? 


Do you know whether servicemen visit your community and your 
servicemen’s club in civvies? 


Do you think the uniformed man feels he isn’t wanted in your 
town, that he'll be less noticed in civvies? 


Have you ever entertained a serviceman in your home? 


Do your churches stimulate home hospitality for servicemen ? 
Do your churches have social activities for all young people? 
Do your churches invite servicemen to young people’s clubs and 


discussion groups? 


Does your public library sponsor reading clubs, booklists, arts and [7] 
crafts contests and exhibits? e 
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Does your school’s adult education program offer servicemen spe- [_] 
cial short courses in cultural subjects, current events, etc.? ie 


Are your men’s and women’s civic clubs hospitable to servicemen [—) 
and servicewomen? 


Do they invite young people to their luncheons, encourage their | } 
interest in civic matters? Cl 


Is there an accessible center for information and other aid to 
transient service personnel and their families? 


Does your Community Chest provide opportunities for young 
people to learn about social agencies and services, to learn why 
to give? 


Does your city administration offer young people opportunities to 
learn about democracy in action by encouraging visits to city 
departments and council meetings, by sponsoring youth govern- 
ment days? 


Does your city administration sponsor essay, art, athletic and 
other contests for young people? 


Does your city administration enforce its laws against prostitution, 
against selling liquor to minors and intoxicated persons, against 
moral disorders in bars, taverns, roadhouses? 
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If the answer is no, are you working with other citizens to see that 
your city does enforce the law? 


Is your health department protecting young people from VD by an 
active campaign of public health information and case-finding ? 


Do your courts have probation officers and social workers and pro- 
vide psychiatric services for young offenders? 


Are young offenders segregated from criminals in your city jail? 


Does your community have a Family Service Association to help 
those needing advice and guidance? 


Does your community have a Child Guidance Clinic to help youn 
people with their problems? 


Is your Council of Social Agencies, Character Guidance Council or 
ether group making a systematic effort to encourage parents to 


allow their children to entertain their friends at home? 


Does your community have a Social Hygiene Committee actively 
promoting sex-character education in the home. church and school ? 


Are you a member 7 
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NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 
IN THE CONTROL OF VENEREAL DISEASE 


by Norman R. Ingraham, Jr., M.D. 


Only a few years ago, the control of venereal disease was a very 
discouraging task. In spite of major health department effort and 
expenditure, the principal fruits of the intensified program in the 
United States were the discovery and treatment of larger and larger 
numbers of patients with gonorrhea and syphilis. Minor curtail- 
ment or readjustment of program, particularly in the preventative 
phases such as in the control of delinquency or the enforcement 
of criminal laws pertaining to vice, were sufficient frequently to 
wipe out, in a few months, progress made through years of effort. 
The few individuals who had the courage to state, 15 years ago, 
that the venereal diseases were controllable in any true sense, were 
considered visionary. 


In the last five years, this picture has changed so rapidly and 
completely, largely through the advent of quick and effective methods 
of medical treatment, that the trend of venereal disease incidence 
is sharply downward in all those parts of the world where medical 
and health resources are sufficient to maintain an effective and 
continuing program, and where disruption of home and family life 
has not been too great to prevent the application of modern methods. 
In some areas, and this is true in many sections of the United 
States, this progress has been so rapid as to leave little time for 
readjustment. 


Confused thinking has resulted. Some have felt that further 
special effort and expenditure in venereal disease control is hardly 
warranted because they envision the natural disappearance of these 
diseases in a relatively short period through the application of the 
truly remarkable antibiotic therapy. This excessive optimism has 
been reflected at the national level and has resulted in substantial 
decreases in federal allocations for venereal disease control within 
the last year. ° 


A critical examination of the true situation is accordingly essen- 
tial, with a very broad world-wide perspective, in the light of current 
international developments. 


Contribution of the World Health Organization of the United Nations 


The greatest contribution of the Venereal Disease Section of the 
World Health Organization, to which I was assigned as special con- 
sultant on travel status during the fall of last year, is in the dis- 
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“Faraway places 
with strange- 
sounding names... ." 


semination of information concerning the latest developments in 
this field to those parts of the world where help is most needed. 
Except for the Fellows who come to this country for training under 
World Health Organization auspices. we do not see in the United 
States much evidence of the activities of this remarkable group. 
because the major part of its program is being carried out in 
remote parts of the world, much more in need of assistance and 
guidance than most sections of this country. 


In the venereal disease control field, the World Health Organiza- 
tion is concerned not only with syphilis and gonorrhea, which are 
the main problems in this section of the world, but also with equally 
devastating tropical and semi-tropical infections, even the names of 
which are strange to the average citizen in this country. I refer, for 
example, to yaws, to bejel (which is the name for the syphilis-like 
infection prevalent among the Arabs and elsewhere in the Near East), 
to pinta, and to two diseases which we see only occasionally here 
but which are very frequent and crippling in many parts of the 
Far East, lymphogranuloma venereum and granuloma inguinale. 


An example of some of the work done by the World Health 
Organization which some of you may have seen recounted briefly 
in the press or in popular articles is the effort to rid Haiti of the 
treponematoses. In this island, representative surveys have shown 
that about 40° of the population are suffering from syphilis, but 
about 80°% are afflicted with its tropical counterpart, yaws. 
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... with which we 
have commerce and 
military contact. 


Similar high-prevalence figures, while not necessarily character- 
istic of the entire population by any means, are not at all uncommon 
in large and typical areas of the Far East with which we are 
having active commerce and military contact. 


One of the problems of the work of the World Health Organiza- 
tion, as of many activities of the United Nations, is that its resources 
are not great in comparison to the tremendous size of the world 
health problem it faces. 


Into these areas of highest venereal disease prevalence it is send- 
ing demonstration teams, if the local government can bear a por- 
tion of the expense and provided there is a reasonable possibility 
that the work will be continued by the local health authorities once 
the demonstration unit has been withdrawn. 


The expense of providing medical service and drugs for treat- 
ment is so great in many of these high-prevalence areas. that there 
are insufficient treatment resources to care even for the patients 
who are currently being brought to light. In India, for example, 
where surveys of some areas, again not necessarily typical of the 
entire country but still very real in those parts studied, have shown 
50% to 70% of the population to be infected with syphilis. I 
refer in particular to studies carried out by Dr. Cutler of the World 
Health Organization in Simla and in Jind, north of Delhi. Only 
15% of the people in this country have been studied, and it will 
be many years before medical resources and treatment facilities are 
adequate to meet even the current case load. 
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I could go on at length to cite example after example to strengthen 
this thesis and to point up the importance of the work of the 
World Health Organization in this field, but it is sufficient to 
emphasize that venereal disease control constitutes a world-wide 
problem in which, in spite of tremendous advances in medical treat- 
ment, reasonable progress has been made in only a few places 
where there have been sustained programs of high calibre and 
adequate resources, and where there has been a reasonably stable 
economy and home and family life over a period of years. 


The Effect of War and of Disruption of Home 
and Family Life on Venereal Disease Incidence 
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Further comment on some of the effects of unsettled world con- 
ditions on the venereal diseases is possible from my personal contact 
with medical experts and health officers during the period of my 
travel and conferences in Europe. 


In general, there is a good knowledge of modern treatment and 
good health practice in venereal disease control throughout Europe. 
The professional groups are doing their utmost to carry out a satis- 
factory program, sometimes without adequate support or resources. 
Not to go into minute detail, it is evident that the venereal diseases 
are less well controlled in countries like Finland, Poland, Germany, 
Yugoslavia and Italy, which have been occupied and subject to 
much internal strife, than they are in countries like Switzerland, 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark, which in spite of their social and 
economic difficulties have seemed through it all to maintain a more 
stable home and family life. In Europe, the World Health Organi- 
zation has exerted its greatest effort and influence in this field in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia. Hungary, Italy and 
Finland. 


A number of examples of the effect of mobilization and of war 
on the venereal diseases in Europe came to my attention. Perhaps 
to cite two or three will suffice. 


Prior to World War II, Sweden was noted for the excellence of 
its public health control of the venereal diseases. By 1941, it had 
reduced the incidence of syphilis to 273 cases in the entire country 
of about six and one-half million people. This is only one fresh 


case of syphilis per 20,000 population each year. Even though - 


Sweden was not invaded, the effect of the unsettled world con- 
ditions in and around the country resulted in an increase of 
more than five times in the annual incidence of syphilis by the 
end of World War II and of more than double the number of cases 
of gonorrhea each year. Moreover. in 1949, the latest year of 
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record at the time of my visit, the incidence of these diseases was 
still at two and one-half times the prewar rate. 


This serves to emphasize, as experts in this field have seen again 
and again in the past, that even when excellent control is attained 
in any locality or any country, it results only from persistent and 
sustained effort. Once the efforts are disrupted, the increase in 
venereal disease is slow, insidious and inevitable at the average 
rate of three to four fresh cases for each undetected case each year. 
Even when the best control measures are reinstituted, it is a matter 
of years before previous standards are re-established. 


Another example of the effect of social unrest on venereal disease 
came to my attention in Denmark. In 1919, in this relatively small 
but densely populated country of about three and one-half million 
inhabitants, there were 4,307 notifications of acquired syphilis. By 
1938, this figure was reduced to 470, or one-tenth the level of 
twenty years previously. After the return of the Danish soldiers 
following World War II, the incidence of syphilis was nine times 
the 1938 level and gonorrhea, three times. 


Norway gives a relatively recent example of the effect of disrupted 
family life on venereal diseases. In the two years ending August 
1949, the syphilis rate among Norwegian troops stationed at home 
was two new cases per 1,000 troops each year, which will be 
recognized as a very good record. In the same period, among 
Norwegian troops stationed in Germany the rate was seven times 
greater, 14 per 1,000 per year. 


These examples are typical of my European observations. But 
I assure you, as a result of experiences at home, that it is not 
necessary to go so far afield to find similar examples. 


Nowhere in the world is more thought and effort being given 
to venereal disease control than in the United States, by the civilian 
health departments at federal, state and local levels, and also by the 
military groups. Yet two circumstances in these control efforts are 
almost axiomatic: the first is that gains which have been made 
in recent years can be maintained only through persistent and 
sustained effort: the second is that venereal disease rates among 
troops at home or abroad are largely the reflection of the rates in 
the civilian population with whom they are in contact. 


The Recent Decrease in Federal Appropriations for VD Control 


At the present time, the incidences of syphilis and gonorrhea 
in the United States are the lowest they have been in health depart- 
ment history and, as already indicated. the trend is still sharply 
downward. In fact. this situation is one in which over-confidence 
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is easily possible and actually detectable and one in which a few 
words concerning the true situation are necessary if we are to 
reach and maintain our final goal of a basic minimal controllable 
number of patients. 


Within the last few months, the federal appropriating bodies, 
because of the sharp downward trend in the venereal diseases on 
a national basis and the need for money elsewhere. have made 
sharp reductions in the federal-state grant-in-aid funds available 
for venereal disease. Coming without warning. at a time when 
the fiscal year was one-third over. the cut in funds of approximately 
one-third resulted, from a practical standpoint, in cutting the pro- 
gram by one-half. 


These funds had carried a major part of the cost of venereal 
disease control in many areas. Their loss in some instances has 
disorganized the venereal disease control program, and in a few 
places has resulted to all intents and purposes in its cessation. For- 
tunately, in Philadelphia the director of public health, the appro- 
priating bodies and the citizens recognized the undesirability of 
&§ . decreased activity at this time and have replaced the lost federal 

_ : funds with local allocations. This has not been possible in many 
sections of the country. 


We Know What to Do 


It is important, where the venereal disease problem is still appre- 
ciable or where the potential danger is great because of peacetime 
mobilization, that this short-sighted viewpoint be reversed. It has 
been amply demonstrated from past experience and from the few 
examples cited from my contact with the World Health Organiza- 
tion that venereal disease control in any one locality is dependent 
in considerable measure on the situation in nearby areas. Each 
control unit must be concerned not only with its own immediate 
situation, but with the control efforts being exercised elsewhere 
and throughout the world. 


Health officers today know more clearly than ever before what 
they want to do in venereal disease control and what they can do. 
They believe that in the next few years, barring any major dis- 
aster, it will be possible in the United States to reduce the overall 
incidence of fresh infections with syphilis to one case per 5,000 
population per year. They believe that they can, for ail practical 
purposes, do away entirely with the transmission of syphilis to the 
newborn child. 
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This basic maintenance control level of one case per 5,000 popu- 
lation a year has already been attained in at least nine states: Idaho. 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Minnesota, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Utah and Wisconsin. It has been reached in another 
limited area in the world, namely, in the Scandinavian countries. 
It is a goal to be aspired to and attainable in every health juris- 
diction with a sustained resourceful program. 


At basic maintenance control level, when reached on a national 
basis, there would be about 30,000 fresh cases of syphilis per 
year and a comparable number of patients, perhaps a few more, 
with gonorrhea. Even this is not a small figure and could rapidly 
increase any time the control efforts were relaxed. 


In the fiscal year 1950, on a national basis, reports of fresh 
syphilis stood at three times the controllable minimum goal (at 
97,817 cases). The total syphilis remained at more than 230,000 
per year (actually, 231,567) and gonorrhea at more than 300,000 
(actually, 304,066). 


The sights are well set, the problem is clearly defined, the knowl- 
edge and resources are at hand, the goal is attainable. Is this 


any time to diminish our efforts? 


The answer is obviously no. it is evident that no well informed 
individual would be content to slacken this performance before 
maintenance control level is reached. 


One fact, however, pervades all this discussion, namely, that the 
venereal disease problem is made up of a myriad of first indi- 
vidual, then local, and finally national problems, each with char- 
acteristics peculiar to the area in question. The national and 
international organizations have performed an heroic task in devel- 
oping standards and control methods, in particular in working out 
effective medical treatment. The World Health Organization. the 
U. S. Public Health Service, the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation and the International Union Against the Venereal Diseases 
all have made major scientific and material contributions to the 
demonstration program and have shown what may be done. 


Reduction of the venereal diseases to a controllable minimum. 
however, and maintenance of these diseases at that level through 
a sustained basic control program are clearly the responsibility of 
the locality concerned, and they can be effected only by the continued 
interest and financial support of the Jocal citizens. 


PROTECT THE FAMILY—STAMP OUT VD} 
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WILLIAM FREEMAN SNOW AWARD 
FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE TO HUMANITY 


1951 


Presented 


to 


BRUCE and BEATRICE BLACKMAR GOULD 


Editors of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
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TO BRUCE and BEATRICE BLACKMAR GOULD 


Under whose leadership the Ladies’ Home Journal, which speaks 
through its pages to more women than any other magazine in the 
world, has maintained and expanded its courageous fight for the 
health and well-being of the American family, in keeping with its 
great tradition of service . . . 


Who have always recognized that without an enlightened public 
opinion there can be no progress, and who know that women, who 
help mold that opinion, are not afraid to hear the truth about 
matters that concern them closely nor to take action on the basis of 
facts presented by a magazine they trust . . . 


Who have therefore since the beginning of their editorial careers 
consistently given women the facts about the dangerous communica- 
ble disease syphilis, and have urged their readers to support sound 
control measures, with results that have contributed signally to 
gains against the spirochete .. . 


Who, knowing that parents need help in interpreting the facts of 
conception, birth and growth to their children, have broken another 
taboo as rigid as that against the appearance in print of the very 
names of the venereal diseases, by repeatedly publishing articles on 
sex education... 


Who have further published authoritative articles on marriage and 
family living, the problems of adolescence, the relationship of 
promiscuity to the spread of the venereal diseases, contributing 
substantially thereby to the growth of public understanding of social 
hygiene principles and objectives . . . 


And who, as husband and wife, as parents, as collaborators in 
writing for publication and the stage, and finally as joint editors of 
a respected and influential publication that is a national institution, 
are in themselves an outstanding example of successful partnership 
in marriage in the best American tradition . . . 


The American Social Hygiene Association, which exists to serve 
the family, is happy to award the William Freeman Snow Medal 
for Distinguished Service to Humanity, with the good wishes of its 
officers, its directors, and all its members everywhere. 
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Mrs. Gould's Acceptance 


It is a great pleasure to accept this award. and | am deeply 
sorry that my husband could not be here today to share this pleasure 
with me. 


To us both it is an honor to be associated with the memory 


of service. Dr. William Freeman Snow fought an unwavering cam- 


paign against disease and vice—in a field of controversy and 
5 prejudice. His achievements stand as a firm foundation for greater 


: of a man whose rich and useful life sets such an inspiring example 


progress in human welfare. 


Upon health. morals and knowledge depend the dignity of the 
individual, the integrity of the family, the strength of our nation. 
Albert Schweitzer, in his Philosophy of Civilization, says, “The final 
decision as to what the future of a society shall be depends not 
on how near its organization is to perfection, but on the degree 
of worthiness in its individual members.” 


The ultimate responsibility of the Ladies’ Home Journal is, of 


course, to our society. We have striven through Journal pages 
to come to grips with ancient fallacies, to throw the clear light 
of truth upon disease and troubles damaging to family and com- 
munity life. We have tried to express and to help crystallize the 
ideals of our society. 


And it gives us deep and lasting satisfaction to accept this award 
in behalf of our able and devoted staff. and our readers, who we 
feel can be trusted to act wisely if they are in possession of the 
facts. In this group you have skills and knowledge. We are 
happy if we can assist in passing that knowledge on to the women 
of America. 
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Charles Kurtzhalz 


HONORARY LIFE MEMBERSHIP 1951 


Among executive secretaries of tuberculosis associations, there are 
many who have devoted their entire lives to welfare work, including 
many years in the field of public health. Such is the record of 
Charles Kurtzhalz. executive director of the Philadelphia Tuberculosis 
and Health Association. 


Mr. Kurtzhalz made an early start. At the age of 22, he became 
assistant secretary of the Railway Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in Columbus, Ohio, his native city. Deeply interested in foreign 
missions, he left the YMCA to serve as a lay worker with the Sudan 
United Mission in Northern Nigeria, British West Africa, where he 
was particularly interested in the translation of the languages of 
several of the native tribes. After repeated attacks of malaria, he 
returned to the United States and several years later spent five years 
in the British West Indies under the auspices of the American Friends’ 
Board of Foreign Missions. 


At the outbreak of World War I, Mr. Kurtzhalz returned to the 
United States and was sent immediately to the Mexican border for 
YMCA work with the Armed Forces. With the formal declaration 
of war, he was made camp secretary of the YMCA for the officers 
training camp at Fort Roots, Little Rock, Arkansas, where he served 
under Major General Robert Lee Bullard, later commanding officer 
of the famous Rainbow Division. When a division camp was 
established at Little Rock, he organized a staff of 75 secretaries and 
served as the executive secretary for Camp Pike. 


Promotion came quickly, and after a short period as camp secre- 
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tary at Camp Travis, San Antonio, Texas, he became associate 
executive and later executive secretary of YMCA war work in the 
five states comprising the Southern Military Department. Among 
his mementos are letters of commendation from President Wilson’s 
daughter, Margaret; Major General Sturgis of the 87th Division, 
National Army; and a Certificate of Service from the National 


War Work Council of the YMCA. 


Mr. Kurtzhalz’s interest in social hygiene stems from these days in 
army camps at a time when preventive work was still in its infancy 
and every effort to entertain the men in the camps was necessary to 
combat the influence of camp-followers and organized prostitution in 
neighboring communities. 


In the midst of the war, his wife died, leaving him with five small 
children. When the war ended, he returned east. was married to 
Miss Leslie Osgood, a graduate of Smith College. and re-established 
a home for his family in Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, where he has 
resided for the last 30 years. 


For several years he served as one of the field superintendents of 
the Swarthmore Chatauqua. The last 25 years have been devoted to 
the field of tuberculosis and public health: first as a staff member of 
the Philadelphia Association, then as executive secretary of the 
Delaware County Tuberculosis Association and since 1937 as execu- 
tive director of the Tuberculosis Association in Philadelphia. 


One of the earliest innovations following his appointment was the 
establishing of an annual observance of Social Hygiene Day in 
Philadelphia in February, 1938. Major General William G. Price. 
Jr., served as chairman. The luncheon speaker was Major General 
Charles R. Reynolds, MC, USA, then Surgeon General of the United 
States Army. Other guests included Major General E. C. Shannon, 
Judge Charles Brown and a number of outstanding physicians and 
prominent citizens. Nearly 200 persons attended this first Philadel- 
phia Social Hygiene Day. 


Each year since, Social Hygiene Day in Philadelphia has been 
observed under the sponsorship of the Department of Public Health 
of Philadelphia, the Division of Medical Services of the Philadelphia 
Board of Public Education, the Committee on Venereal Diseases of 
the Philadelphia County Medical Society and the Philadelphia Com- 
mittee on Social Hygiene Day. More than 50 cooperating agencies 
have assisted in the promotion of attendance and general interest in 
the program. Attendance has averaged between 300 and 400. Thus, 
under the leadership of Mr. Kurtzhalz, the observance of Social 
Hygiene Day in Philadelphia has become one of the most impressive 
in the United States. 
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In addition, the Tuberculosis Association includes social hygiene 
films in its health education library. Leaflets and pamphlets for 
general distribution are also available at the office of the Association. 
In the last fiscal year, 136 social hygiene programs were included 
in the health education program of the Association. These activities. 
directed by Mr. Kurtzhalz, have done much to maintain interest in 
social hygiene. 


Mr. Kurtzhalz is a past president of the National Conference of 
Tuberculosis Secretaries; a past president of the Chester (Pa.) 
Rotary Club: a former member of the Board of Directors of the 
Philadelphia Rotary Club; an affiliate member of the Philadelphia 
County Medical Society; and serves on numerous committees, includ- 
ing the Joint Committee of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
and the American Social Hygiene Association, to which he has 
rendered great service. 


In grateful recognition of his valued cooperation and many con- 
tributions to public health and social welfare, the American Social 
Hygiene Association is proud and happy to award an Honorary Life 
Membership to Charles Kurtzhalz. 


HONORARY LIFE MEMBERSHIP 1951 


Born in Toledo, Ohio, in 1898, Mayor Devin spent his early child- 
hood in New York and Missouri. At the age of 15 he arrived in 
the State of Washington, and a year later was graduated from 
Lincoln High School in Seattle. 
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During the Mayor's early years he displayed a great interest in 
law as a profession, and immediately after leaving high school he 
entered the University of Washington Law School. World War | 
interrupted his law training. As a sophomore he enlisted in the 
Washington unit of the United States Army Ambulance Corps, and 
served with distinction in Italy and France during the St. Mihiel 
and Argonne campaigns. Mustered out in May, 1919, he returned to 
the university and received his law degree in 1923. 


The following year Mayor Devin married Miss Helen Hague. and 
while he was a young practicing lawyer Mayor and Mrs. Devin were 
blessed with two sons. 


Mayor Devin’s first public office was that of Justice of the Peace. 
He was elected to that office in 1938, and shortly thereafter he was 
appointed Municipal Court Judge. Always interested in civic better- 
ment, he won outstanding recognition on the bench. 


Elected Mayor of Seattle in 1941, he assumed office in 1942. At 


: that time Seattle was a community of great military impact. Thou- 
: sands of servicemen visited the city daily. Mayor Devin promptly 
j reorganized the Police Department, removed it from politics and 
f launched a vigorous and far-seeing campaign against commercialized 


prostitution that succeeded in alleviating conditions detrimental to 
the efficiency, health and moral welfare of servicemen and the 
community. 


The citizens of Seattle have registered their approval of Mayor 
Devin’s administration by electing him to office for three two-year 
terms. And, under a revised city charter, he is now serving a four- 
year term ending in 1952. 


The vital role Mayor Devin has played as Chief Executive of the 
State of Washington's first city has attracted nation-wide attention. 


As president of the American Municipal Association, an organiza- 
tion representing some 10,000 municipalities, his wise counsel will 
help in portraying the viewpoints of cities on national affairs before 
the Congress. 


Mayor Devin has served as honorary chairman of the Seattle- 
King County Community Chest, of the Anti-Tuberculosis League and 
of the King County chapter of the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. In 1947 he was on the advisory board of the United 
States Conference of Mayors, and in 1949 he was president of the 
Association of Washington Cities. 


A member of the Seattle and Washington State Bar Associations, 
Mayor Devin also belongs to the American Legion, Veterans of 
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Foreign Wars and Moose Lodge. He is a member of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

To this distinguished adopted son of the Evergreen State, the 
American Social Hygiene Association and affiliated organizations 
are gratified to award an Honorary Life Membership, knowing full 
well that his courage, foresight and ability will help to further the 
social hygiene movement in the nation. 


Roberta West Nicholson 


HONORARY LIFE MEMBERSHIP . 1951 


“I have deep conviction about the importance of social work,” 
Roberta West Nicholson recently wrote a friend. 


That deep conviction shines through all she does. It is apparent 
in her day-by-day application of the best social hygiene principles 
in her job as executive secretary of the Indianapolis Social Hygiene 
Association. 


It is apparent in her varied service as a volunteer in social work. 
At present, she is social hygiene chairman of the Indiana Congress 
of Parents and Teachers . . . a member of the board of the Indianapolis 
Children’s Bureau . . . a member of the Indianapolis Board of Health 
and Hospitals . . . president of the Indiana Public Health Association 
. .. a member of the executive committee of the Indiana Council on 
Children and Youth. She was a delegate to the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. She is a past member of 
the board of the Child Welfare League of America. 


Her deep conviction was apparent back in the thirties when she 
served two sessions in the Indiana General Assembly. Only woman 
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member of the legislature, she successfully sponsored an “anti-heart 
balm bill” prohibiting all breach of promise, alienation of affections 
and seduction suits and banning, except on court order, the naming 


of any co-respondent in a suit for divorce. 


Not If Love Was Genuine 


Said Time at the time, “ ‘I am firmly convinced,’ firmly declared 
Mrs. Nicholson, ‘that most actions for breach of promise and seduc- 
tion have extortion as their chief motive. Surely a suit to recover 


money as damages for the broken romance cannot soothe a woman 
if love was genuine.” ” 


Her convictions about the need for the anti-heart bali bill, which 
attracted national attention and which other states copied. as well as 


her responsibilities as secretary of the legislature’s public morals 
committee, led Mrs. Nicholson gradually to continue her work for 
stable family relations in the field of social hygiene. 


In between, she has also served as Indiana’s woman chairman for 
the New York World’s Fair and as secretary ef the Convention 
which ratified the 21st Amendment to the Constitution. 


A midwesterner by birth and residence, Mrs. Nicholson was born 
and educated in Cincinnati. After a year at the University of 
Cincinnati, she attended a finishing school in New York and later 
studied at New York University. 


In 1925 she married Meredith Nicholson, Jr.. son of the Hoosier 
: novelist and diplomat. Their son, Meredith Nicholson III. a soldier 
\ in the new Army, is currently stationed at St. Louis. Their daughter, 
Eugénie, is a graduate student in English at the University of Iowa. 


In Mrs. Nicholson’s own words, “I really like to cook, and have 
a speedy and unresentful hand in the dishpan.” 


; In her leisure time, she likes also to swim and fish or just to 
look at any body of water, a pleasure she misses in land-locked 
Indianapolis, to which, with years of volunteer service, she has long 
since proved her devotion. 


To Roberta West Nicholson, honored wife and parent, community 
leader and conscientious civic worker, the American Social Hygiene 
Association is proud and happy to award an Honorary Life Mem- 
bership, in recognition of her inspiring contributions to the social 
hygiene movement and her fine sense of responsibility as a citizen. 
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Adele Johnston Minahan 


HONORARY LIFE MEMBERSHIP 1951 


Adele Johnston Minahan . . . young in heart, tireless, bouyantly 
creative in her approach to every problem she’s ever touched, warmly 
but gently zealous for the greatest good for the greatest number of 
God’s creatures . . . is precisely the kind of person for which other 
states envy South Carolina. 


Charleston’s Miss Minahan . . . product of private schools and 
tutors in music, art and languages, later more formally molded 
in such educational institutions as the South Carolina Normal Kinder- 
garten Training School at Charleston, the Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy and Columbia University’s Teachers College . . . 
is today South Carolina’s Miss Minahan, serving as executive secre- 
tary of the South Carolina Conference of Social Work, chairman of 
recreation for the South Carolina Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
treasurer of the South Carolina division of the Southern Regional 
Conference on Interracial Problems for the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, treasurer of the South Carolina Citizens’ 
Committee on Children and Youth, and board member of the Palmetto 
Council of the American Camping Association, in addition to serving 
as chairman of the South Carolina Mental and Social Hygiene So- 
ciety’s social hygiene division. 


The little girl whose own happy hours of butterfly-chasing and 
nature study down at the water's edge of Charleston's Battery were 
to make her ever mindful of the need to open the door to similar 
pleasures for other children, grew up determined to see that children 
and adults should share her conviction that man does not live by 
bread alone. In recreation, Miss Minahan saw no puritanical rewards 
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for good behavior. Rather, she saw recreation as a good end in 
itself, as a portal to the richer life. 


It was not surprising, then, that as field district supervisor for 
the South Carolina Emergency Relief Administration, Miss Minahan 
found time to organize recreational activities for her clients and 
to interest communities in using work relief projects for the building 
of play fields. Nor is it surprising to find that in the short period 
of five months while she was state director of recreation for the Works 
Projects Administration she gained the cooperation of every county 
in the state in developing its own recreation project. 


Her earlier years as kindergartner, social worker and recreation 
leader were full of quiet adventure, lasting achievements and unsought 
recognition. Typical of Miss Minahan’s approach to human need 
was her first choice of a position. Offered two—a job in a private 
kindergarten patronized by wealthy families and a similar one in 
a kindergarten operated for the children of millworkers—she chose 
the latter. 


In the mill village the kindergarten was the only social service 
resource outside of two religious groups which conducted services 
and Sunday Schools. Soori the kindergarten was beginning to meet 
the health and welfare needs of both children and parents, with 
volunteer medical, dental and hospital services provided through 
Miss Minahan’s tireless solicitation of help from specialized sources. 


Her realization of the need for social hygiene programs—one she 
has never failed since to impress on others—came in these early pro- 
fessional years when Miss Minahan saw her first blinded child 
victim of venereal disease. Characteristically, although then only 
20 years old, Miss Minahan refused to limit her work in social hygiene 
to public information about VD. She went straight to the heart 
of the problem—the then-flourishing redlight district of Charleston. 
A group of outstanding men, including members of the Charleston 
clergy. had formed the Law and Order League to combat com- 
mercialized prostitution. Feeling that they needed the assistance of 
courageous women, they formed a Women’s Auxiliary of which Adele 
Minahan—to the horror of conservative family and friends—became 
recording secretary. 


From that day on, Adele Minahan has fought the good fight for 
families . . . for the eradication of VD and of conditions fostering 
its spread, for family life education, for strong and continuing social 
hygiene programs throughout South Carolina. 


Amongst other educational experiences, she armed herself with 
a solid knowledge of the law by reading law in a private law firm 
for several years. Thus she was able to do more than create public 
interest in welfare, health and recreation. She was in a position to 
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help develop laws that would assure these services to all the people 
in South Carolina. The Physical Education Bill of 1924 and South 
Carolina’s prenatal blood test laws were only two of many pieces of 
legislation in which Miss Minahan played an important guiding role. 


Recognition of her rare qualities as both leader and worker began 
early and has since continued. In World War I, Miss Minahan was 
director of the first municipal recreation system in Charleston. She 
served on the War Camp Community Service Committee of Charles- 
ton as chairman of activities for enlisted men. She was later volunteer 
director of Charleston’s Community Club for Servicemen. Having 
worked vigorously for the Girl Scout movement, both in Columbia 
and throughout the state, Miss Minahan was appointed an honorary 
life member of the Girl Scout Council which she helped to organize. 


Year after year, Miss Minahan has kept social hygiene in the fore- 
front of public consciousness. She has demonstrated the close rela- 
tionship between social hygiene problems and the lack of recreation, 
housing and other basic human needs. Through her work with the 
State Conference of Social Work, the South Carolina Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and the South Carolina Mental and Social 
Hygiene Society, Miss Minahan has seen and used every possible 
opportunity for working towards the finest goal of all . . . the maxi- 
mum chance for every human being to develop as a whole person, 
physically, intellectually, emotionally, spiritually. 


For her trail-blazing in the fields of recreation, public health and 
social hygiene and in recognition of a long and honorable record of 
selfless devotion to her profession and to her fellowmen, the Com- 
mittee on Awards confers upon Miss Adele Minahan an Honorary 
Life Membership in the American Social Hygiene Association. 


Union Plans Paris Meeting 


In accordance with plans made at a meeting in Zurich last sum- 
mer, Dr. André Cavaillon, secretary general of the International 
Union Against the Venereal Diseases, has announced that the Union 
will hold its 28th General Assembly May 21 to 25 in Paris. Members 
will meet in a joint session on sex education with educators, psy- 
chologists and social workers, and will commemorate the 50th anni- 
versary of the founding, by Alfred Fournier, of the French Moral 
and Sanitary Prophylaxis Society. 


Those wishing additional information on the 1951 Assembly 
may write Miss Marguerite Troué, administrative secretary of the 
Union’s international headquarters, Institut Alfred Fournier, 25 
Boulevard Saint-Jacques, Paris XIV. or to Mrs. Josephine V. Tuller, 
director of the Union's regional office for the Americas, 1790 Broad- 
way. New York 19. N. Y. 
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WHAT TO DO 


by Herman Goodman, M.D. 


I. We must place freedom from venereal disease as the first of 
of our objectives. Security of the home and the nation fails 
without this freedom. 


II. We must boast of our objective and the means utilized to 
attain it. 


III. Relinquishing the attainments of the immediately preceding 
decades of effort of social hygiene is not considered. The 


line must be held! 


IV. Associate with leaders and organizations with the same, similar 
or allied objectives, and specialists in our modes of procedure. 


V. The program has only begun. The lower the reservoir of 
infections and poientially infectious patients in our commu- 
nity, the greater the effort required. 


VI. As a corollary to V, the cost in man-hours increases geometri- 
cally with the arithmetic decrease in the hidden reservoir of 
cases, 


VIL. Present organization tempered by time and experience must 
continue. 


VIII. Plans must be audacious, comprehensive, all-inclusive. 


IX. Each and every governmental public health agency and the 
volunteer societies must be interested in the maintenance of 
sustained action. 


\. We cannot depend upon the attainments of the past. The 
future offers a new face—new facets—a new challenge. 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 


Mrs. Oswald Bates Lord 
Mrs. Lord, who as early as Octo- 
ber, 1943, had received a govern- 
ment citation for 5,000 hours of 
volunteer service in the Office of 
Civilian Defense, is one of the 
country’s outstanding citizens. 


She began in 1927 as a volun- 
teer social worker in Minneapolis, 
her home town, and in 1948 she 
received from General Bradley the 
Department of the Army’s certifi- 
cate of appreciation for patriotic 
civilian service. In the interven- 
ing years, she worked tirelessly for 
such diverse causes as the New 
York Defense Recreation Commit- 
tee, National War Fund, New York 
- World’s Fair, Metropolitan Opera 
Guild, Town Hall, Inc., Civilian 
Advisory Committee for the Wom- 
en’s Army Corps, Community 
Chests and Councils, United States 
Committee for the United Nations 
Children’s Emergency Fund, and 
Smith College. 


In 1949 Mrs. Lord became a 
member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Citizens’ Committee for 


the Hoo: -r Report. 


Lt. Gen. M. H. Silverthorn 


In 34 years as a Marine Corps 
officer, General Silverthorn has 
won innumerable decorations for 
gallantry in action, in two wars 
has led troops from Chateau 
Thierry to Japanese-held Guam 
and in peace has served with the 
fleet and with amphibious troops. 
Now he is assistant to the com- 
mandant and chief of staff of the 
Marine Corps. 


He received the Legion of Merit 
for exceptionally meritorious serv- 
ice in the recapture of Guam and 
a Distinguished Service Medal for 
operations against enemy forces in 


the Pacific. 


His decorations for gallantry in 
action in World War I include the 
Navy Cross, DSC, Silver Star with 
Oak Leaf Cluster, Purple Heart 
and the French Croix de Guerre 
with Silver Star. 


General Silverthorn was born in 
Minneapolis, and before entering 
the Marine Corps he attended the 
University of Minnesota. He and 
Mrs. Silverthorn have three sons, 
Merwin H., Jr., a captain in the 
Marine Corps; Russell L., a lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps re- 
serve; and Robert S. 


Dr. Norman R. Ingraham, Jr. 


In recognition of his work in 
public health, Dr. Ingraham is the 
recipient of a certificate of com- 
mendation from the Third Service 
Command of the United States 
Army and the P. S. Pelouze Award 
in 1949 for outstanding service in 
the development of Philadelphia's 
VD control program. A graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
he is now an assistant professor 
of dermatology and syphilology 
there; a diplomate of the Ameri- 
can Board of Dermatology and 
Syphilology and of the American 
Board of Preventive Medicine 
and Public Health; and a special 
consultant to the Division of Vene- 
real Diseases of the United States 
Public Health Service. 
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THE LAST WORD 


“It dreams of a time when there shall be enough for all, and 
every man shall bear his share of labor in accordance with his 
ability, and every man shall possess sufficient for the needs of his 
body and the demands of health. These things he shall have as 
a matter of justice and not of charity. It dreams of a time when 
there shall be no unnecessary suffering and no premature deaths; 
when the welfare of the people shall be our highest concern; when 
humanity and mercy shall replace greed and selfishness; and it 
dreams that all these things will be accomplished through the wisdom 
of man. It dreams of these things, not with the hope that we, 
individually, may participate in them, but with the joy that we may 
aid in their coming to those who shall live after us. When young 
men have vision the dreams of old men come true.”—Rosenau 
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AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 


Officers and Directors for 1951 


President: PHILIP R. MATHER 


Honorary Vice-Presidents: 


DR. LOUIS I. DUBLIN ALPHONSE M. SCHWITALLA, S.J. 
CHARLES S. JOHNSON STAFFORD L. WARREN, M.D. 


Vice-Presidents: 
HON. FRANCES PAYNE BOLTON, M.C. ERNEST BOYD MacNAUGHTON 
MAJOR GENERAL IRVING J. PHILLIPSON, USA (Ret.) 


Secretory: MRS. DAVID C. PRINCE 
Assistant Secretary: MRS. MIRIAM ENGLISH DOLL 


Treasurer: ORIE R. KELLY 
Assistant Treasurer: HERBERT |. WOOD 


Chairman of the Executive Committee: BAILEY B. BURRITT 


Chairman of the Finance Committee: MAJOR GENERAL IRVING J. PHILLIPSON, USA (Ret.) 
Chairman of the General Advisory Board: ROBERT P. FISCHELIS 


Board of Directors: 


DONALD B. ARMSTRONG, M.D. MAJOR GEN. MALCOLM C. GROW, USAF (Ret.) 
MRS. CONRAD BERENS WILLIAM S. HENSON 

MRS. LOWELL BIGELOW P. D. HOUSTON 

ROBERT H. BISHOP, JR., M.D. ALAN JOHNSTONE 

MERVIN A. BLACH W. F. LORENZ, M.D. 

BAILEY B. BURRITT PHILIP R. MATHER 

ANTON J. CARLSON, M.D. OREL J. MYERS 

RT. REV. MSGR. HOWARD J. CARROLL ROBERT M. OWTHWAITE 

ARMISTEAD 8B. CARTER MRS. DWIGHT S. PERRIN 

FRANK C. COMBES, M.D. MAJOR GEN. IRVING J. PHILLIPSON, USA (Ret.) 
MICHAEL DAROFF MRS. DAVID C. PRINCE 

ROY E. DICKERSON LEONARD A. SCHEELE, M.D. 

WILLIAM L. FLEMING, M.D. REAR ADMIRAL CHAS. S. STEPHENSON, USN (Ret.) 
REGINALD E. GILLMOR ARNULF UELAND 


Executive Director: WALTER CLARKE, M.D. 
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ASHA's Job in National Defense 


* To study prostitution conditions, particularly near 
military installations and industrial centers 


* To prepare fully documented reports on local prosti- 
tution conditions for the information and guidance of 
military and civil authorities 


* To provide community leaders with the facts about 
the dangers of commercialized prostitution 


* To advise communities on the most effective ways of 


repressing vice and to recommend ways of treating 


sexual delinquents 


* To stimulate adequate wholesome recreation as a 
morale-building safeguard against sexual misconduct 


* To intensify the spread of sound information about 
venereal disease, particularly to young people enter- 
ing the Armed Forces 


* To help strengthen family life against the tensions of 
the times by fighting VD and sexual promiscuity, two 
major threats to family health and well-being 


* To encourage education for family life, through pub- 
lications, study courses for parents, and formal train- 
ing for teachers, youth leaders and others who influence 
young people 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 
1790 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 19, N. Y._ 
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